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With this issue the BULLETIN begins its thirteenth year. It appears’ in 
a new dress, which we hope will please our readers. We shall welcome 
contributions to its columns and shall gladly publish anything that will 
further the interests of those whose minds have not developed normally. 


March Ist marks the twenty-seventh anniversary of the establishing of 
the Training School at Vineland. From 1845 to 1850 Hon. Stephan A. Gar- 
rison of Millville was a member of our State Legislature and during this 
time he persistently pleaded for an institution for feeble-minded children. 
What he was unable to achieve his sons accomplished. In 1887 Rev. Charles 
F. Garrison and Prof. S. Olin Garrison turned the family homestead into a 
private training school. The demand for admissions became so great that 
they undertook to start a new school with greater scope and within a year 
they had secured $2,000 in Vineland, made an agreement with Mr. B. D. 
Maxham for forty acres and a large house on the present site and moved the 
seven children who constituted the pupils, thus really establishing the Train- 
ing School in Vineland. 

We now have about 800 acres of land, including the Colony of 520 acres 
at Menantico, where there are 46 grown-up boys. At the Burlington County 
Colony there are 27 boys and at the Training School proper there are 400 
girls and boys, of whom about one hundred come from outside of New 
Jersey. 

We now have fourteen comfortable cottages for the children, modern in 
every respect. There is also an Assembly Hall, a School, a Hospital and a 
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Laboratory. There are service buildings, power house, stores building, layn. 
dry and shops. The dairy and poultry plant furnish ample milk and 
and the gardens provide bountiful stores of vegetables and fruits. Of last 
year’s surplus 6,000 gallons of fruit and vegetables were canned and seventy. 
five barrels of apples put in our cold storage plant. 

The Summer School for Teachers has held a six weeks’ session for 
eleven years. The Research Department has been studying and publishing 
the results of its investigations for eight years. The Extension Department 
has been helping in this and other States for three years and now at the 
end of twenty-seven years we feel that we are only beginning. 


a 


One progressive State has a law which requires that whenever there 
are ten or more children, three or more years behind grade, a special class 
must be formed. Five hundred dollars a year is given by the State to help 
pay for the teacher of such a class. Is this the case in your State? If not, 
what are you doing to put your State in line? 


The Special Class in the Public School is a simple and effective (al- 
though slow) clearing house, separating the feeble-minded from the back- 
ward and normal children. A psychopathic clinic is quicker and more satis- 
factory but until this can be obtained, urge with all of your power, the de- 
velopment of the Special Class idea. 


Now is the time to start your campaign to get your Legislature to make 
proper provision for the feeble-minded in your State. Get the State and 
‘County Medical Societies interested. Some member of either of these bodies 
will prepare a paper on the subject. Help him to get the striking facts and 
encourage him to present them in an interesting and popular form. 


Then see that the paper is printed, and, if necessary, reprinted in pamph- 

let form. On the front page print in large letters 
(NAME OF STATE) CAN AND WILL CARE FOR ITS 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Now see that every member of the Legislature has a copy of this in his 
home. When the Legislature convenes see that he gets another copy at the 
State House. 

The splendid work being done in Connecticut, Delaware and Missouri 
should give encouragement to all who are interested in the care of the 
Feeble-Minded. Members of the Legislatures in these States are more than 
“merely interested,” they are trying to contrive ways for making more suit- 
able provision for the mental defectives and there is evidence of real results. 
When the needs are thoroughly known the means are usually forthcoming. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
Edited by Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D. 


Notes on the Education of Backward Children 
; By Mme. Meusy 


Comments 
By A. Binet 


- We have translated the following article which appeared in the L’Annee 
Psychologique because it so well illustrates a phase of the matter through 
_ which we are now passing in this country. Madam Meusy writes as a 

teacher. She has the teacher’s point of view, which, while erroneous 
in some points, nevertheless shows keen intelligence for the most part. 
Binet has volunteered to comment on Madam Meusy’s point, and politely 
corrects her in many places. Some of her statements are so patently 
absurd that Binet, perhaps out of courtesy, does not attempt to answer 
her. She writes from the standpoint still held by many teachers—that 
the defectives can and must learn. Altogether, we believe that the article 
and Binet’s comments will prove of value to our readers. 


Notes on the Education of Backward Children in the 
School of the Salpetriere, by Mme. Meusy 


Introductory note by A. Binet. It was at my request 
that Mme. Meusy, the very distinguished directress of the 
School for Backward Children at the Salpetriere, agreed to 
write this article. We extend our sincere thanks to her, as 
well as to the teachers of the school who have lent their aid. 
The School for Backward Children of the Salpetriere is under 
the direction of Dr. Voisin, our colleague, who with his 
habitual courtesy has permitted us to make these studies. 
When the report of Mme. Meusy was finished, I questioned 
her in detail upon many important points, and I have arranged 
as notes, under my signature, this supplementary information. 
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It has seemed to me that this work upon the education 
of backward children is very well timed; we have at least 
arrived at a period where the public powers are keenly in- 
terested in the fate of the backward of all descriptions, and 
are alive to the necessity of organizing special schools for 
their benefit. A. BINET. 


Up to the present time there has been no law passed in France to 
assure or regulate the instruction of backward children, or at least, if the 
law is the same for all, and if the instruction to be given to all is obligatory, 
the ways and means to arrive at results have not in their case been pro- 
vided. With the exception of rare educational institutions, founded for 


.them by private initiative, the few special schools actually existing in our 


country have come into being through the efforts of the “Assistance 
Publique” in the institutions which receive defectives (anormaux). 

The Salpetriere, founded in 1859, is the oldest of these schools. It 
has about 150 pupils, varying in age from 4 to 21 years, epileptics, back- 
ward, cripples, idiots more or less profound, etc. 

The most interesting pedagogically among these children are the back- 
ward who are not epileptics, because the progressive ameliorations which 
can be obtained in their case are of a character of stability which is out 
of the question with the others. 


Note.—The report here raises a rather grave question. 
From an investigation which Dr. Simon and I made regard- 
ing the children who had left the school of the Salpetriere, 
the following facts have come strongly to light: Of 120 
children, there were 55 epileptics—simple epilepsy, 19; epi- 
lepsy with moronity (debilite mentale), 25 ; epilepsy with idiocy 
or imbecility, 10; and 32 morons, 11 idiots and 5 imbeciles. 
Among those who had left the school a very small number, 
scarcely 12, succeeded in filling a modest position; 8 had been 
returned improved to their families, which makes a total of 
20 who had been benefited at the school. For the rest the 
results were less brilliant. Twenty children who had not im- 
proved were returned to their families, and 60 were trans- 
ferred to institutions for the insane—that is to say, were 
proved incapable of receiving any benefit, presenting more 
or less accentuated signs of mental decay. If, however, we 
bring the two classifications together and find out which 
children were able to take positions on leaving the school, it 
will be seen that it has only been those belonging to the moron 
group and those afflicted with simple epilepsy. Is it therefore 
worth our while to give to the others ten or fifteen years of 
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instruction of a purely intellectual character, from which 
they profit in practically no degree at all, and would it not 
be better, after an individual examination of each case, to 
provide the simplest kird of manual work for those of the 
lowest grade? 

It is surprising that this question has never before been 
investigated by persons possessing a little of the scientific 
spirit, who are not trying to build up a school that is mere 
froth, but wish to judge public works by their social con- 
sequences. 

In this investigation, to which I make allusion, and of 
which I have briefly summed up the results, I have noticed 
how useful it would be to determine with precision the de- 
gree of intelligence and the degree of instruction of the 
pupils, both when they enter and when they leave school. 

It is the only method by which one can know what profit they 

have derived from their schooling. Since I am making sug- 

gestions, here is another: Let the administrations that super- 

intend the special classes collect all the information pos- 

sible upon the later experience of the pupils who leave 

these classes in order that the teachers may always be able to 

judge of the utility of their instruction. 

A. BINET. 
First of all, is the backward child a being apart? Does he require 

a special education? Is he not rather a being whose infancy is prolonged 
indefinitely ? 

(Madam Meusy evidently has in mind what Binet calls 
un debile and we call a moron.—Editor. ) 

A person afflicted with an acute malady requires particular medical 
care, while a puny, anemic person, with a debilitated organism, requires a 
more severe hygiene, but not different from that of vigorous and healthy 
eople. The backward child, from the point of view of intelligence, is 
this weak being whose education will demand more patience, more de- 
votion, more frequently repeated efforts, a simpler instruction, but not 
different from normally developed children. 

Note——The report decides in too summary a manner a 
very complex question. It must not be forgotten that “les 
anormaux,” the sub-normals, often possess special faculties 
quite well developed; for instance singing, auditory memory, 
the taste for music. The good educator should strive to bring 


out these special faculties in order to develop them. 
A. Binet. 
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Should such and such a being be classed among incurable idiots? This 
can be decided only after the lapse of several years of uninterrupted care. 
It is impossible to formulate in the beginning an_ infallible diagnosis ; 
often unlooked for ameliorations manifest themselves. The capital point 
is to awaken the attention of the child (the lapse of time necessary for this 
will vary according to the subject) and then to fix it. 

The education of the senses is the first to be attempted; it is easy 
to understand that the senses are very unequally developed among our 
pupils. One will be attracted by sound, another by color, a third by taste, 
still another by movement. It is essential to discover this point of attrac- 
tion and to make use of it not only for the education of the sense over 
which it exercises itself, but also by reaction upon the other senses, be- 
cause the development of an organ cannot be isolated. The child, excited 
by the sight of a sweetmeat, reaches the hand to seize it, and thus the sense 
of touch is brought into play to serve the sense of taste. Thus, little by 
little, education started from a special point extends to very varied subjects. 

Instruction of the backward should be neither purely individual nor 
purely collective. It should partake of both. 

Individual, its aim is to make the most of the aptitudes of each child; 
collective, it augments the interest in the work, and will at times bring 
out a spark of intelligence through the instinct of imitation. 


Note.—This elective formula seems excellent. Individ- 
ual instruction is advisable when the child enters the school, 
and it is a question of knowing him and straightening him 
out. But collective instruction is more interesting, more vital. 
For certain forms of manual work, for games, for singing, 
collective instruction is a great help. It has been observed 
that sometimes backward children understand one another 
better than the mistress understands them, and they explain 
to her what one of them has tried to say. As to the num- 
ber of children who should be brought together in one class 
and confined to a single teacher, all educators agree that the 
number should be restricted when it is a question of defec- 
tives. It is necessary that each one receives individual atten- 
tion, so that it would be impossible to form classes of from 
50 to 70 pupils, which are still to be found in the primary 
schools of Paris, and which, under the direction of a skillful 
master, function very well. A class for defectives should 
only consist of from 12 to 15 pupils; 20 should be the 
maximum. A. BINET. 

For the children whom we are considering, age never enters into the 
account, but only the degree of intellectual development; a certain defec- 
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tive of ten years understands and talks like a child of three; the same 
methods must be employed in his case as for very young childeee. For 
this reason in each of the four classes composing the School of the Sal- 
petriere can-be seén children varying greatly in age. 


Note.—It might be interesting to give some information 
regarding the duration of the classes. The morning class lasts 
from 8.30 to 11.30, and consists of scholastic work, inter- 
rupted by a recreation of a quarter of an hour. . Each exer- 
cise lasts from a quarter to half an hour. The attention is 
rested through variety. From 11.30 to 12. 30 lunch. . Then 
recreation from 12.30 to 1.30. During the recreation it is 
necessary to lead the children in play, because they would not 
play if left to themselves. The studies recommence at 1.30 
and continue to 4.30, with an interruption of a quarter of 
an hour at 3 o’clock for recreation. After the classes are 
over the children disperse in the Institution. They go to bed 
at nightfall and rise with the first light of day. These chil- 
dren rémain at the school during variable periods. There is 
no fixed rile for their attainments. Certain ones leave school 
at 22 years, ‘others at 20.. The greater number leave when 
they are 18. ~ A. BINET, 


There are: about forty little girls in the fourth class, still called the 
infant school. These are of the lowest grades, and nearly all drivel. 

All are unruly and easily excited, and it is very difficult to fix their 
attention. Music (song, organ or piano) is our most valuable aid. Nearly 
all listen to the airs, try to retain‘and repeat them, Very. simple little 
songs serve as a basis of study. In the case of those children who have 
only a little memory and are just commencing to talk these songs are 
accompanied by gestures,’ which are learned. The teacher dwells upon 
the pronunciation of each word, explains its meaning, and by. showing . 
appropriate pictures makes the comprehension easier. In this way the 
children learn the parts of their body, their clothes, certain animals and 
ordinary objects. 

Manual exercises hold a large place in the curriculum “during the 
whole course, for we have frequently proved the great value of manual 
work for intellectual development. 

The little girls busy themselves in tying bows, making rosettes, lacing 
their shoes, buttoning their aprons, hooking their dresses; 7 do up 
little packages and make balls of worsted. 

As soon as they can string large beads, smaller and smaller ones are 
given them! ‘They ‘also wéave with colored papers and stitch perforated 
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cardboard, make chain stitch with worsted, first with their fingers, later 
with wooden crochet needles. The less awkward learn to make stitches 
on canvass, to hem, etc. ; 
Note.—It is sometimes asked if it is not dangerous to 
confide pointed objects, as pins, needles, awls, etc., to back- 
ward pupils. They might injure themselves or injure their 
comrades with these objects. I questioned Mme. Meusy on 
this point, and she fully reassured me no accident has ever oc- 
curred. The epileptics are not permitted to crochet while stand- 
ing. As for the others, they are watched, and that suffices. 
Pins or needles are only allowed them while they are being 
watched. Children who make artificial flowers are even al- 
lowed to use gas, and there has been no accident. In the 
dining room they have forks and metai cups, but no knives. 
In institutions for the insane adults have knives with rounded 
ends. I have also asked Dr. Bourneville for information as he 
has in his institution at the Bicetre tailor and shoemaker 
shops; no serious accident has ever happened. 
A. BINET. 

Children of this class learn the letters by means of the phonomimic 
method of Grosselin, which forces the attention, aids the memory and 
occupies the hands. Exercises in writing commence simultaneously. Every 
letter designed upon the slate must be pronounced and accompanied by 
the gesture which represents it. Every day the children are given the 
gymnastic exercises of Pichery (ladders and springs), and they are taught 
to jump, and go up and down stairs with the aid of a stool. 

As soon as they are prepared and can control their secretions, the 
children pass to the third class (30 pupils) and there continue the study 
of reading and writing. For reading, the method of Regimbeau is pre- 
ferred, especially in the beginning; articulation of a consonant with a 
vowel. This method is excellent for defectives because of the repetition 
of the same consonant with each of the vowels. The Cuissard method 
for composed articulations is employed concurrently with that of Regimbeau. 
In all reading lessons the phonomimic procedure is followed. 

Letters on wood or cardboard are employed for beginners. After- 
wards they read from reading charts, and finally they learn to follow 
in the book of syllables. To avoid monotony, since progress is very slow 
and consequently passing to a different exercise infrequent, the teacher 
has recourse to the blackboard, on which she writes, using elements still 
imperfectly known, new sentences which interest and amuse the children 
because of their unforeseen novelty. The meaning of each word is ex- 
plained; the words written upon the pictures which aid the oral lessons 
are also read. The pupils are given exercise in reading not only at a 
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determined time, but whenever the opportunity offers. All this ‘contributes 
to interest them in the study, and they, themselves, try to decipher the 
words which they see even outside the class. In this way their intelligence 
awakens. 

Writing is a favorite exercise. We obtain better results from this than 
from reading. Certain defectives, capable of manual work, can write who 
cannot read fluently. Each letter may be recognized, named, reproduced, 
but to the work of phonetic articulation he remains a stranger. 


Note.—Several months before I had asked Mme. Meusy, 
as well as Mr. Boyer, teacher at Dr. Bourneville’s Institution 
for Backward Children, for information regarding the devel- 
opment of reading and writing among defectives. Their re- 
plies appeared in the Bulletin de la Societe libre pour letude 
de l’enfant January, 1905, No. 20. They agree in saying that 
the backward child learns to write more easily than to read. 
It must be understood that by writing is here meant the copy- 
ing of a written model, and not writing from dictation. 

A. BINET. 

The children learn to write by means of copying pages of writing, 
first upon the slate, then in special copybooks having letters of medium 
size. Models of a single letter are used in the beginning, then of two 
letters, and finally simple words taken from the reading lesson. 

Children who succeed in imitating the model on their page after- 
wards practice its reproduction upon their slate, then in a copybook, with 
double ruling a half centimeter apart. They copy models from the black- 
board, either printed or script; they also write the names of the objects 
they produce in design, in pap:r folding or pricking. 


Note.—I was present at a lesson upon the study of form 
and color that the teacher of the third class kindly consented 
to conduct for me. Small pieces of colored paper of different 
forms were shown the children. They were asked to repeat 
that this was red and that was blue, and another was yellow; 
that this form was a triangle, that this triangle was smaller 
than the other, etc. -In a box of colored papers they were 
asked to find yellow, blue, etc. These exercises truly ap- 
peared to me but slightly interesting. Their chief end is a 
lesson in vocabulary. The children are taught the names 
of colors and forms; it belongs to the same type of lesson 
as teaching them the names of the five fingers. Instruction 
of this kind is according to Pestalozzi and Froebel. It seems 
to be founded principally upon theoretical ideas. I believe 
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that children are but slightly interested in colors and still 
less in form. I am even persuaded that the abstract form 
of things is of profound indifference to them.  Chil- 
dren are essentially utilitarian. What holds their attention 
is the use of objects. The question, “What is this for?’ 
is the one that appeals most directly to their interest. Now 
in good pedagogy it is their interest which must be taken 
account of in order to make use of it as a natural force. The 
lesson on things should especially emphasize their use. I hope 
to treat this subject at length in an article with Mme. Fuster. 
But at this moment I cannot be sure that the article will ap- 
pear in this volume of L’Annee. A. BINET. 


The study of form, of colors and of their reproduction is made by 
means of geometric figures, laths, little sticks, exercise in folding, pricking, 
weaving (method of Froebel). At the same time the slate is used to trace 
very simple designs. 

Oral calculation is the most in use; it is conducted by means of ob- 
jects (balls, pebbles, bonbons, etc.) placed in the hands of the children; 
besides they are asked to calculate the cost of the sweetmeats they bought 
during the recreation, to enumerate a certain number of objects, animals 
or persons. The children unable to write are given figures ot wood; they 
learn to place them in order, or to place before another child the number 
he indicates. 

The oral lessons occupy a large part of the program. Those upon 
animals, plants, things in general, colors, when they are given with the 
aid of pictures, are always very successful; the sight of pictures is a pow- 
erful factor in attracting and retaining the attention and forces speech 
in the most apathetic. 

Our talks take in the most diverse subjects, from morals to knowl- 
edge of ordinary things. The recitation of poetry and the hearing otf 
simple stories fix in their memory the first elements of intellectual life. 

The language of our pupils is often very defective—the pronunciation 
very imperfect. Our efforts bear upon exercises of articulation and upon 
the construction of sentences. 

The duration of each lesson should be short. Manual occupations fill 
up a large part of the time in order that the intellectual tension imposed 
on these weak brains can be supported. 

Frequently repeated and varied exercises in singing bring a happy 
and agreeable diversion when they are well directed. 


Note.—If the singing is not directed the children become 
too loud and noisy. They grow excited, and the lesson degen- 
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erates into confusion. I have been shown at the school for 
backward children at the Salpetriere a little idiot who has 
an extraordinary musical memory, who reproduces everything 
she hears; who, by the way, shows echolalia, who sings quite 
true to note, and who is beginning to play the piano fairly 
well, finding the notes of all the airs that are sung for her. 
In this regard I was curious to know what number of back- 
ward children sing true. At the Salpetriere a slight inves- 
tigation showed me that out of 87 pupils 10 sing false, 15 do 
not sing, and the rest sing true. It can thus be seen of what 
value would be a rational education in singing. I have little 
doubt that among normal subjects the proportion of those 
who sing true would not be sensibly increased. I have re- 
quested information upon this point of M. Belot, primary 
school inspector. From observations which he had made upon 
some 3,000 pupils, there were 15 per cent. of false voices 
among normals. A. BINeET. 

When the children have learned to read and write, they pass to the 
second class (36 pupils). This class has two divisions which have each 
a half day of manual work in the workshop. 

The grade studies here correspond very nearly to those of the pre- 
paratory class for normal children. The pupils begin to write very short, 
easy dictations, the difficult words having been previously written on the 
blackboard. The meaning of each word is explained by the children in 
turn, or failing this, by the teacher. 

The elements of the history and the geography of France are taught 
by the aid of mural charts. Short compositions written about these first 
steps in knowledge follow the making of sentences upon the same subjects. 

Arithmetic offers unbelievable difficulties. Our little girls remember 
figures, but the tens are very hard for them. It is, necessary to put the 
objects in their hands for them to appreciate their. numerical value—the 
pebbles, sticks, bonbons, merit cards, these last especially, which are their 
property, and which, therefore, interest them, are a powerful aid for the 
demonstration of the three first operations. Naturally the notion of con- 
ventional values of different pieces of money or of merits is difficult to 
acquire, and during a long period the children refuse to accept the ex- 
change of ten merit cards for one marked ten. 


Note——During investigations which I made about five 
years ago in the primary schools of Paris, with the friendly 
support of the late Inspector, M. Flamand, I noticed that the 
lowest children in the class from an intellectual point of view 
are especially weak in arithmetic. A. BINET. 
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The cultivation and development of the memory is attempted by 
making them learn “by heart’ little lessons in grammar, fables and the 
multiplication tables. 

When pupils are admitted into the first class (36 pupils), which has 
sensibly advanced toward a primary class of normal children, they are 
capable of following dictation, of adding, subtracting and multiplying, 
and of writing little compositions. The programs of the “cours moyens 
and elementaires” are followed as nearly as possible, but the slowness of 
conception’ of the greater part of the pupils often obliges the teacher to 
remain longer upon certain subjects while avoiding those more abstract. 

Here again arithmetic and composition are veritable stumbling blocks. 
Although already familiar with the first three processes in arithmetic, the 
children need frequent blackboard lessons in order to understand the solu- 
tion of even the simplest problems. ; 

The study of division is equally laborious and requires many months. 
(The same observation has been made in several foreign schools for defec- 
tives.) They learn the metric system a little more easily on condition 
that not much notice is taken of measuring surfaces and volume. 

In the same way for composition many difficulties present themselves. 
Our pupils lack judgment, imagination, and possess but a very restricted 
vocabulary; they cannot treat any but the easiest subjects—following a 
story, a lesson upon things, a picture; only the most advanced are capable 
of making, with more or less success, narrations requiring some personal 
ideas. 

Each year, nevertheless, several children of this class are in a position 
to take the examination for their “certificats d’etudes.” 

Five have actually received certificates and four will present them- 
selves the coming season. 

A young girl, backward and a cripple, obtained a license to teach in 
1904 after eight years of study at the Salpetriere. 


NotE.—Every year Dr. Bourneville also sends children 
from the classes at the Bicetre to pass the examinations, and 
sometimes certain ones are received. It is evident that teachers 
of defectives make it a point of honor to produce before a 
board of examiners equally brilliant subjects. The sceptics 
ask if children capable of obtaining “certificats d’etudes” are 
rightly placed in an Institutional School, reserved for the 
backward and defectives. The objection is not always well 
founded, because not only those of backward intelligence are 
received in these schools, but the incorrigible (instables) and 
the vicious are also admitted, and they are often quite intel- 
ligent. I will make another more serious observation: it is 
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that the citation of the brilliant results should not excuse the 
schools for backward children from furnishing information 
upon all their pupils. Complete statistics alone are instructive, 
and these are never furnished us. A. BINET. 


In the workshop the professional teaching is given under four forms: 
sewing, making of artificial flowers, book-binding and laundry work. These 
occupations please the majority of our girls; almost all learn to sew prop- 
erly, many crochet and embroider with taste and ability, and the most 
skillful succeed in doing all kinds of embroidery. Those children who 
show taste for artificial flowers are taught successively all the operations 
destined to make of them good “fleurists”; the way to mount the stems, 
glueing, mounting, etc. The book-binding room shows several good pupils. 
All execute well the first steps: folding, cutting, glueing, sewing; several 
are able to bind a book entirely alone. The children who work in the 
laundry are in general more backward than the preceding, but physically 
more robust. They are made up from our healthiest pupils on condition 
they are not epileptic. 

Some of the children love movement to excess; others, on the con- 
trary, are indolent by nature. The gymnastic lessons, which hold an im- 
portant place in the daily program, aim to give co-ordinated movements 
that will regulate for a short time these opposite excesses. 

Under an agreeable form the singing lesson gives another rest from 
scholastic exercises; auditory memory is much developed among nearly 
all; they have true voices and very sure musical instinct, although the 
artistic sentiment is utterly lacking in them. 

+ We notice that enthusiasm and initiative are lacking during the recrea- 
tions ; these children like to be helped in play, just as they like to be helped 
in their work. They do not know how to organize a game. If one of 
them chance to make the effort, she does not find partners, and very ‘soon 
gives up her attempt. Apathy and lack of humor show right away here, 
as everywhere else. 

Nevertheless, plays in the open air—(rolling hoop, football, jumping 
rope)—please certain ones; dominoes, lotto,.cards, the goose game, are 
enjoyed by others of a quiet turn. The more unintelligent love dolls best 
of all and love to make them out of rags. Certain ones even go so far 
as to reproduce the incidents of their daily life playing “father and mother” 
according to their own expression, or “the teacher,” “the nurse,” etc. They 
play, therefore, but they imitate without creating or organizing. 

Punishments do not exist at the Salpetriere, or at least they consist 
only in the depriving of merits or of rewards; the discipline dare not be 
rigorous for fear of annihilating the already too feeble energy or of ex- 
citing the impulsive natures. The nervous cases are sensitive to kind 
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words and encouragements are more powerful than reproaches. Here the 
will is vacillating and the effort of short duration; it is necessary con- 
stantly to fortify the one and prolong the other. One succeeds by per- 
suading these poor beings that they are capable of doing better and so 
inspiring self-confidence. 


Note.—I do not know whether a careful study has been 
made, indicating in which cases, and for which type of mis- 
takes, and especially for which dispositions, gentleness and 
encouragement should be employed, and in which other cases 
repression, inhibition, severity. It would be a very interesting 
study if it were properly conducted. A. BINET. 


The work of education of defectives is arduous and often difficult. 
It is a continual conflict against unjust and cruel nature. It requires in 
those who consecrate themselves to it an innate affection for these poor 
creatures who are all more or less charged with hereditary blemishes—sad 
and innocent victims of the feults of others. It would be impossible to 
show them too much patience, gentleness and kindness, and, in order that 
neither time nor the inevitable deceptions may efface the courage of edu- 
cators, it is necessary that they have the consciousness that, however mod- 
est, the work that they accomplish is a work of justice and reparation. 

January, 1905. 





THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Alexander Johnson 


A Vacation School for Retarded Children 


Mary A. Stillman 


In a small New England city which has no special nor ungraded classes, 
it was decided to hold a vacation school for retarded pupils. The Associated 
Charities was asked to finance the class, and did so thro special contribu- 
tions from its patrons. The committee appointed to have the work in 
charge consisted of a grammar master, two doctors, a society lady, and 
representatives of the Associated Charities and of the Antituberculosis 
Society. 

The superintendent of schools gave permission for teachers of the 
second, third and fourth grades to fill out application blanks for such of 
their pupils as they considered eligible. Foreign children hampered by 
lack of language were not desired, nor those whose backwardness could 
be explained by long sickness or poor eyesight which had already been 
discovered ; neither was it intended to edmit really feeble-minded children. 
About fifty blanks were returned, and from these the committee chose 
eighteen candidates who had failed of promotion one, two or three times. 

A trained teacher of experience was secured from a neighboring city. 
The School Committee gave the use of a centrally located schoolyard and 
kindergarten room with furniture, piano, books, paper, gas stove and gas 
An industrial school lent sloyd benches fully equipped with tools. A 
summer resident gave eight quarts of milk daily for the lunches, and a 
local grocer furnished gratis all the graham crackers and cookies that were 
needed. One of the mothers occasionally sent cocoa. The Charity Organi- 
zation provided wood, rattan, worsted and other necessary materials, and 
paid the salary of teacher and janitor. 

The school was in session from nine to twelve, five days a week for 
eight weeks. In spite of the counter-attraction of playgrounds the vacation 
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school proved very popular, and many voluntary applications were made by 
children who had not been recommended. Nearly every day for two weeks 
applicants had to be turned away. 

One of the most delightful features of the experiment was the interest 
and co-operation of the citizens, the committee in charge, and others, 
Many people visited the school and offered to help in various ways. Some 
went to the homes and secured the parents’ permission for examination 
and operation if necessary. One offered her automobile to take pupils to 
the hospital. A college student gave her services as assistant for the first 
week while the school was being organized; at the end of that time she 
decided to remain, at least for a part of the morning. She played the 
piano for exercises and games, assisted in serving the lunches and gave 
some individual instruction. A normal school student happened in one 
day and decided that she would like to help with the lessons and handwork. 
Other young ladies gave occasional assistance as it was needed. 

The Binet test showed that of those admitted one was a normal child 
(she had been pushed forward too fast in the grades and had failed in 
arithmetic) ; four were morons, and the rest were from one to three years 
behind age. 

The doctors upon the committee set about finding out, if possible, the 
cause of the retardation. They gave unstintingly of their time; weighing, 
measuring, testing and examining thoroughly every pupil. On account 
of some fluctuation in the class twenty-one pupils were examined, with 
the following results: 

Defective sight, 8; defective hearing, 7; defective teeth, 16; adenoids, 
9; enlarged tonsils, 10; enlarged glands, 7; normal in all particulars, 1. 

Many had two or more physical defects, quite enough to account for 
the backwardness. Where the consent and co-operation of parents could 
be obtained adenoids and tonsils were removed, and glasses were procured 
for the near-sighted. A part of every morning was spent out of doors, 
and the windows were kept open at all times. By means of the lunches, 
physical exercises and games, the condition of health was improved. 

Comparing the weights and measurements at the beginning of the 
session with tables for the average child of the same age, it was found 
that fourteen children were underweight an average of 9.8 pounds, seven 
were overweight an average of 9 pounds, the total deficiency in weight 
being an average of 3.5 pounds. Eleven children were shorter than the 
average by an average of 3.7 inches, ten were taller by an average of 2.5 
inches, the total deficiency in height being an average of .7 of an inch. 

One boy, a twin, measured 5 inches taller and weighed 3314 pounds 
more than the average boy of his age; but although he was eleven and a 
half years old he could barely read in the primer. 
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Fifteen of the children were reweighed and remeasured at the end 
of the session, with an average gain of 1 pound in weight and ¥% an inch in 
height. Those who had spent their strength in growing tall had not gained 
much in weight, and vice-versa. 

The most marked difference, however, was in teeth. At first about 
half the children owned toothbrushes, but only three used them with any 
regularity. Good toothbrushes were sold to them for five cents apiece, 
and all who had none availed themselves of this opportunity. A contest 
was started between the boys and the girls to see which would remember 
to brush their teeth every day, the record being placed on the blackboard 
each morning. It was found -that ordinary brushing would not remove 
the discolorations, so the doctor took each pupil into an adjoining room 
and showed him how to clean one tooth with powdered pumice stone and 
an orange stick. The implements were given him to take home, and the 
contrast was so great. that the good work went on rapidly. The whole 
expression of the class changed on account of clean teeth. The interest 
of the school dentist was aroused, and he promised to give these children 
first attention when the clinic opened in September. 

Among the visitors who came to the school were a deaconess from a 
church, nurses from a children’s home and workers from a hospital and 
two charitable organizations. These all returned with imbeciles to have 
examined ; they proved to be in all stages of deficiency up to a retardation 
of nine years. These records were kept, as well as those from the vacation 
school, and a complete card catalogue was made for the Associated Charities. 

The record of one family is as follows: 

Father: living, a laborer. 2 

Mother: deaf, died at birth of tenth child. 

Boy: in jail for stealing. 
Boy: in workhouse as idle person. 
Girl: ran away with a soldier. 
Boy: died, probably of neglect. 
Feeble-minded girl of fourteen: now keeping house for family. 
. Boy: member of the vacation school. He had adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils and glands, poor teeth and oscillating eyeballs. 

7. Girl: best of family. 

8. Boy: in care of probation officer. 

9 and 10. Young children. 

Through the efforts of the committee this family was broken up, two 
children being sent to the State School for the Feeble-minded and the rest 
to a children’s home. 

Not much has been said about the academic work of the vacation school, 
which although of least importance occupied a prominent position on the 
program. The first hour of each day was spent in drill on fundamentals— 
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number facts, multiplication tables, sounds of letters, reading, etc. The 
groups were kept small, or individual instruction was given where needed. 
It is now too early to give a report as to how much the pupils gained in 
school studies. Their improvement in these lines will probably be more 
noticeable in the coming years. 

The handwork is easier to catalogue. An exhibition at the close of the 
term consisted of bats, balls, napkin rings, cross-stitched bean bags, boats, 
wagons, bird houses, sleeve boards, stools, chairs, waste baskets, work 
baskets, trays, sewed baskets and crocheted toboggan caps. The articles 
were so well made that many visitors offered to purchase them, but they 
had been promised to the makers. The manual work interested the chil- 
dren greatly; one boy even expressed his willingness to forego book 
learning altogether if he might continue in a school where things are made! 

The experiment seems to have been worth trying. It has shown that 
something can be done with left-overs, some use be made of waste material. 


Special Schools in Seattle, Washington 


The special school work was established in Seattle four years ago. It 
then consisted of a laboratory, under the supervision of Miss Nellie A. Good- 
hue, and one class. There are now 176 children attending the special 
schools, which employ 16 teachers and 4 industrial teachers, part time. 
The State, recognizing the need of this work, allows five times the appro- 
priation that it does for the ordinary school attendance. 

An advance step was taken this year in establishing an Observation 
Class in the same building with the Child Study Laboratory and the Medi- 
cal Clinic. 

Many psychological clinics fail to go beyond the diagnosis, thus cen- 
tering the interest in the test rather than in the child. It is difficult to 
make a correct diagnosis and recommendation based upon an examination 
of from half an hour to an hour by a stranger in a strange place. The 
child is so influenced by his environments that he is not himself until he 
is thoroughly acquainted and feels very much at home. This may be a 
matter of some days. Hence the Observation Class was established to 
meet this need and to avoid hasty diagnoses. 

The method of procedure by which a child may be admitted to the 
Observation Class is somewhat as follows: A child who is having diffi- 
culty in his grade work is reported by his teacher to the principal of his 
building. The principal, in turn, reports him to the auxiliary teacher of 
the building, who then gives him individual help. (An auxiliary teacher 
is a “coaching” teacher—a kind of tutor, and there is one such teacher to 
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every large building and one to every two smaller buildings.) The school 
nurse also examines the child for physical handicaps. If, after this assist- 
ance the child still fails to make progress, he may be recommended to the 
Child Study Laboratory, where family, personal and school histories are 
obtained. After this, he is sent to the Medical Clinic and given a thorough 
examination by four or more specialists. Dr. Brown, the chief medical 
inspector, then makes a diagnosis and the child is returned to the Child 
Study Laboratory with this diagnosis. He is admitted to the Observation 
Class. Here every effort is made to win his confidence and to make him 
feel at home. As soon as this is accomplished he is given the Binet-Simon 
test of intelligence and his mental level found. In addition, he is given 
other tests for various mental traits, such as perception, judgment, associa- 
tion, memory, ability to comprehend, to think in abstract terms. 

In the Observation Class all the activities of the child are observed. 
The extent of his ability to do academic work is found by various tests. 
His inventiveness, ingenuity, volition, interests, co-ordination and social 
adaptability are observed and noted while he thinks he is having a good 
time. The Observation Class is not like the ordinary school room in that 
the chief object is the observation and study of children, rather than that 
of teaching them. The order of things is reversed. The children are there 
to be studied, not taught—they are the teachers and the teachers are the 
students. ' 

The period of observation varies with different children. When a 
child has been thoroughly observed, studied and tested and medical relief 
obtained, the results of these observations and tests are recorded and 
compared. A diagnosis is then made based upon the combined findings of 
the Medical Clinic and the Child Study Laboratory, and from this diag- 
nosis a recommendation is made as to future school work and methods 
for his development suggested. The child may then be returned, with this 
recommendation, to his regular grade, or he may be placed in the special 
class nearest his home, or he may be debarred from school temporarily or 
permanently, according to his physical and mental condition. 

However, this method of admission to the Observation Class is not 
the only one in practice. Many children are brought by their parents or 
by those in charge of them for observation and study, independently of 
the schools. 

In many instances the Child Study Laboratory has been a means of 
help to the parents in helping them to better understand the needs of their 
children. These parents are very grateful for this help, and do not hesi- 
tate to tell of the benefit they derive from it. One father said: “We are 
so glad we came with our little girl We feel that we have benefited 
from our visit as much as she has. We realize that we did not understand 
her as we should have, and we are now able to help her so much better 
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than before our visit.” This same note of appreciation because of a better 
understanding of the children, has come from many parents and teachers, 

Since September there have passed through the Laboratory 140 chil- 
dren. Of these 66 have been placed in special classes, 17 have been re-_ 
turned to their regular grades, 8 have been debarred from school tem- 
porarily, 15 debarred from school permanently, 3 transferred to the paren- 
tal schools, and 1 transferred to an industrial class. Seven are marked 
“incomplete” because they failed to return after the first visit, and 16 
fare now in the Observation Class. Seven of these 140 were here to be 
tested for some special purpose and not for observation. 


A Child Study Laboratory 


The recently published report of the Laboratory connected with the 
Public Schools of Rochester is a most valuable public document. The 
history of the formation of special classes is given, and there are a num- 
ber of charts illustrating the method of the Laboratory work and showing 
the results that have been attained. 

The following extracts are from the report. Supervisors in charge 
of special classes for defective and backward children are advised to 
write to the department for a copy 

“Our policy is to segregate the children in their own district. The 
school can only care for them about one-sixth of the day, and since they 
cannot be placed in permanent custody, which in many cases is unnecessary, 
it does not seem to be to the child’s advantage to remove him from the 
environment in which he must mingle out of school hours. By this method 
the child is seldom stigmatized, for the normal children see him constantly 
in the school and he in no way becomes a peculiar problem because of 
exclusive segregation. 

“My efforts have been to reach the younger children when evidence 
of failure is first noticed, rather than after the child has drifted along from 
grade to grade until all energy has become misdirected or all courage lost 
through constant contact with failure. It has been my hope that many chil- 
dren could be saved from permanent retardation if special methods and 
attention to physical defects could be given early. Principals and teachers 
often defer investigation until retardation has become a permanent defect 
and many times the case has become an unsurmountabte task because of 
incorrigibility. . ‘ 

“Through home visits made by the special teacher the environment and 
physical defects are many times corrected and with the changed attitude 
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which comes through friendly visits the family co-operate and help remove 
conditions which might leave their permanent impress in time. Occasionally 
the home reveals a custodial case far worse than the unfortunate child 
enrolled in the class room and who is taking four-fifths of the patient 
mother’s time. An attempt is made to place these cases in institutions 
especially designed for the care of such children. 

“The special teacher becomes a social worker to go into the home and 
help the parent realize the need of special medical care. Oftentimes she 
advises the mother to plan food coniaining more nutritive value; again, she 
comforts and consoles the parent and adds to her courage, often accom- 
panying parent and child to the hospital when a minor operation is neces- 
sary, and thus the mother comes to understand that the teacher is the 
most eager person in her attempts to restore normality. 

“It has been found useless to continue work in arithmetic if the child 
develops no number concept after a reasonable length of careful, pains- 
taking instruction. The child is undoubtedly “born short” in the subject. 

“The reading lesson means little to the special child unless a variety of 
activities are correlated with the material generally ‘found in the reader. The 
wise teacher opens her reading lesson with a short lesson in phonics and 
after a brief lesson from the book, gains free expression from the child in 
constructing a reading lesson on the blackboard, thus correlating language 
with the reading. A spelling lesson is chosen from the reading lesson in 
which the child has gained a vitalized interest. 

“The physical training of the child affords the broadest field of approach 
to his mind. No matter how dulled the sense of preception is, the instinct 
of play will usually respond to an appeal. 

Comradeship is established between teacher and child through folk 
dances in which the teacher takes active part, always guiding the child to 
fair play and right relationship when given larger liberty. 

“Friction with parent or child is seldom met after placement in class. 
The child’s needs are met, new interests quickened and sense of accomplish- 
ment gives courage. When the child is believed to be ready to return to 
the grade, a program of grade work is secured daily, and given to the child 
in question, by the special teacher, for two consecutive weeks, allowing the 
child the same time allotted to the normal child for each subject. 

“If all principals and teachers could realize that children placed in a 
special class are not considered hopeless cases, that they are always studied 
with a hope that they will be restored to full mentality, that the child is not 
forever dubbed a feeble-minded child because he is transferred to a special 
class, then and then only will it be unnecessary to force our way into the 
grades to find the child who so needs individual attention.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING 
Edited by Alice Morrison Nash 


Special Class Work 


(This report of two special classes in adjoining rooms was not writ- 
ten for publication, but it will be interesting to other special class teachers. 
One teacher does most of the manual work, the other the “book” work.— 
EpiTor. ) 

During the year 1913-1914, 47 different boys have been enrolled in 
the Special class. They range in years from 7 to 15, and in grades from 
first to fifth. 

There is a noticeable uneveness in the work done in the different 
subjects by the boys in this class. For example, a boy may be able to do 
the work in the fourth and fifth grades in arithmetic and only first grade 
in reading and spelling. This is true of all the members of the class. 
They have all made progress along some line of work with one exception. 
(This boy has been in our class for one and one-half years. We have not 
yet succeeded in teaching him to read or write.) 

It is very difficult for these boys to retain facts, and it is necessary 
to go back frequently and review what has already been taught. Conse- 
quently we do not advance very rapidly. 

There has been a decided improvement in attendance and punctuality. 
The absences are mostly confined to three or four boys whose parents 
are always looking for reasons to keep them home. We have lost in un- 
excused absences 428% days. This includes days when boys had no shoes 
or were obliged to care for younger children of family while mothers were 
out working. 

There have been 56 cases of truancy confined to two boys. Thirty- 
eight sessions is the record of one boy and 15 sessions of the other. While 
none of the boys are well taken care of physically, we have had no serious 
cases of sickness. There were two cases of whooping-cough, one of measles 
and one case of typhoid fever during the year. 
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There has been no permanent improvement in cleanliness. Many of 
the boys present a very untidy appearance. Their clothing is ragged and 
dirty. We have visited the homes and find conditions very bad. If we 
send the child home to wash, there are no towels or soap, and sometimes 
even water is lacking. We have very poor facilities at school for cleaning 
up, and just here we would like to make a plea for a bathroom and bath- 
tub that would be accessible to the boys of our class. We know of noth- 
ing that is more needed than the proper facilities by which they may be 
enabled and taught to keep their bodies clean. We have had to insist very 
strenuously on a weekly change of underwear. We make an inspection 
every Monday morning, but sometimes it is difficult to determine whether 
the change has been made because the clothes have been so poorly washed. 
We would like to introduce washing into our manual training department 
next year. We get very good results from other forms of manual work, 
and feel sure that the teaching of washing clothes would go a long way 
towards solving the problem of cleanliness. The objection is that the 
parent is relieved of so much more responsibility, and they are perfectly 
willing to allow us the privilege of caring for their children. 

In other years we have provided many undergarments at our own 
expense, but this year we tried to secure cleanliness through the boys’ own 
efforts. We spent $11.25 for shoes and groceries after investigation of 
needy cases. In many instances our boys have earned enough money to 
buy their own wearing apparel and sometimes food. We have provided 
meals for boys in every case where we knew that they were hungry, but 
kept no account of the amount of money spent in this way. 

The boys have kept out of the hands of the law this year. Two 
were arrested for stealing junk and one for vagrancy. This is a remark- 
able record, because there is probably no other class in the city so handi- 
capped by not having playground space. We have no school yard, and the 
boys are turned into the street for their recreation. There are many 
complaints from the neighbors if the boys play in the street, and, while 
we supervise constantly, we are obliged to shorten their play periods and 
keep them in their class room in order to avoid any trouble. 

The work along industrial lines has been very gratifying this year. 
There has been a great improvement in the quality of the work done. The 
boys caned 32 chairs, for which they received $8.50. They learn on their 
own chairs, and when they become expert they are allowed to take orders 
for caning. They made and sold ten yards of carpet; 21 large and 6 small 
rugs, and received $8; 24 baskets for $7.70; 6 cushions, for $2.05, and 
received in fair prizes $3.25, making a total of about $30. 

We have had many different types of boys, each one requiring dif- 
ferent management. The boy mentioned as not having progressed is 13 
years and 3 months chronologically. He entered our school in April, 1913. 
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He had attended other schools, but irregularly. Since being enrolled with 
us he has been regular in attendance, being absent three days this year— 
two days having no shoes and one day moving. His reading and number 
work are very poor. In manual work he is developing more rapidly. He 
learned to use the saw and plane with ease, and did excellent work in clay- 
modeling. 

Another interesting boy came to us in September, 1912, from the 
country. His mother is dead and he has a stepmother, of whom he spoke 
very badly at times. He is now 13 years and 4 months. He is small for 
his age and very emaciated. The first year he was very sulky and quarrel- 
some, and towards the latter part of the year began to stay out all night. 
As this habit grew on him truancy developed. During the present year he 
had three attacks of this “wanderlust”’—all when the weather was mild 
and balmy. At other times he attended school regularly and seemed happy 
at his work. He would remain away from home for a week at a time 
until the officer finding him asleep on a doorstep or in a backyard would 
arrest him. He attempted suicide on two occasions and threatened it many 
times when dissatisfied with his surroundings. After being arrested eight 
times for the same offense he was finally sent to Jamesburg on June 1 of 
this year. He reads very well in the second reader and writes well, but 
has no sense of number. 

This boy is but one of the many different types of boys with which 
the special class teacher has to deal. Each one presents a different problem 
and must be dealt with accordingly. It is necessary for the teacher to know 
each one of her boys as intimately as possible in order to know how to 
handle them in their various moods to secure the best results and to train 
them in so far as possible for their place in society. 


Each county should require a careful registration of every sub-normal 
child with Binet tests and family histories, Every illiterate adult delin- 
quent should be tested. The place to keep these invaluable registries should 
be in the courts, and they should be consulted for every case. 


We must safeguard the interests of the child. While we must avoid 
wasting time trying to teach to children things they cannot possibly learn, 
we must have evidence that we have tested the child’s ability in a practical 
as well as in a Binet way. 


_ Backward children should be saved to the grades; defective children 
should get into state institutions. 


Cornell. 
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From Departmental Reports 


School Department 


The work accomplished in the various class rooms has been especially 
good. This has been made possible thru the extra efforts of every one 
in the department, and the splendid help of the pupil teachers. Just now, 
with the increasing size of classes, made so by the admittance of new 
children and the taking into school of many of our older special children— 
I am finding it advisable to employ one more teacher. By so doing we 
can give individual training to all children needing it. Following are para- 
graphs taken from the Teachers’ Reports and Extracts taken from their 
report books. 


“Since the opening of school, September 14, 1914, there have been 
16,400 copies set up, printed on the Writer Press and taken down by the 
children. Of these 700 were for Extension, 15,200 for the Office and 500 
Hospital and) Attendant Reports. Hammock making was started in Janu- 
ary, 1914. The first hammocks-were decidedly first attempts. Since school 
opened this autumn, the boys have taken the work right up and have 
finished three very acceptable hammocks. Twelve boys are now working 
on hammocks and stocking bags. Six boys are working on the rug looms 
and ten rugs have been finished since September.” 


“When the trained children leave the wood-working classes, I feel 
badly to see them go, feeling sure that their places will hardly be filled by 
the new children coming in. However, just now I am rejoicing over the 
efforts and improvement of my class of little boys. These boys enjoy 
every thing in my room—are ambitious to “make big things,” are overly 
anxious to get to work when the period opens and equally sorry to leave 
when it closes. Such promising little children make up for the older ones 
leaving the department. In one class I have four crippled children, whose 
happiness is a great factor. They fairly beam at the smallest accom- 
plishment.” 


“The making of scrap baskets, in which we specialized last year has 
been cut down on account of the high cost of reed. We are now specializing 
in the smaller pieces and are again doing coil work, which for some time 
we had given up. I have yet to find a child who can not be interested in this 
more than they were able to do with sewing.” 
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“There are thirty-four girls in the needle‘work classes, of whom four- 
teen use both the electric and foot-power machines. Thirteen have learned 
to use the foot-power machine this autumn. Twenty of the older, trained 
girls are learning to cut dresses for themselves from paper patterns. Six- 
teen are learning to hang and to fit garments. Ten girls are just learning 
to embroider and seven girls to knit. These seven rather hopeless girls 
are taking up the same kind of work as was formerly done by the cor- 
responding grade of boys. They seem to enjoy the work and are doing 
more than were able to do with sewing.” 


“We have repaired in the Industrial classes over two hundred broken 
pieces since September 1. Of this number 40 pieces were furniture. We 
caned six chairs, wove bottoms for five rocking chairs. We also made a 
case for the top of a desk, value $10; a set of pigeon holes for South P. O., 
value, $8, as well as 34 brooms (16 issued and 18 ready to be issued), and 
two good door mats.” 


“The following folk dances have been taught since September 1: 
‘Reap the Flax,’ ‘Shoemaker,’ ‘Lads and Lassies,’ ‘Little Playmate 
Walk With Me,’ ‘Lady Fair,’ ‘Blue Eyes,’ ‘Klapp and Skip Dance.’ The 
older girls have been given graceful dances and exercises for poise, grace 
and rhythm. Much of October was given to the preparing of our enter- 
tainment, ‘Little Boy Blue,’ thus much of the work of my classes was 
put into the drills, etc., of the entertainment. (About forty children took 
part.)” 


“The children just love the work in the Arts classes, and even the 
dullest has accomplished something. Thus far we have made Christmas 
gifts almost entirely, including six spoon cases, two large cretonne doily 
cases and four small ones, four pairs of eiderdown bed slippers (adult 
size), three pairs of doll slippers, two sewing bags, six safety pin holders, 
twelve Kewpie doll pinholders, two needle books, four strings of beads. 
The duller children have made fancy beads, using salt and corn starch and 
coloring them with vegetable dye. Just now the children are making fancy 
coat hangers (child’s size). One class of very small children is making 
pester pictures for the school room. The time I have to devote to this 
work is all too short. I often wish the hours had more minutes in them, 
or I could have more time.” 


“Since undertaking the Physical Culture and Games I have devoted 
my time to the games and sports of the boys. To all possible I have taught 
the principles of basket-ball, volley-ball, baseball and football. To those 
unable to take part in such active sports I have given corrective gymnastics, 
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indoor marching, calisthenics and the more quiet games. On October 31 
we had a most successful field day, when feats and exercises of many kinds 
were performed.” 


“The Kindergarten circle is today made up of 29 children, mostly be- 
ginners, with average chronological ages of 8 years and average mental 
ages of 3 years. Three children are very trainable in entertainment work. 
Five are able to sing alone. Ten can follow a regular kindergarten pro- 
gram. The rest are doing the very simplest of kindergarten work. Louisa, 
who assists me, has her classes from 9-10 and 11-12, and is doing excellent 
work. We have conferences, and she is then able to carry out a lesson 
with almost normal ability.” 


“I am devoting a few minutes each day in the English classes to the 
teaching of new songs. This forms an incentive for the work which fol- 
lows. Reading, oral and written reproductions and dramatizing stories, 
and the writing of the ‘home letters’ are the other features of my work. 
Many children are taking much pleasure in learning to read, others in being 
able to write, while all are eager to be able to ‘write home.’” 


“The Junior Band will soon be a part of the First Band. Today my 
greatest efforts are being given to prepare the little boys to be able to carry 
parts in the First Band. Three boys are now able and four others are 
well on the way. The addition of the new slide trombone (gift of the 
Poultry Association of Vineland) adds decidedly to the tone quality of the 
band. From the money realized from playing on Hallowe’en eve we hope 
to purchase our much-needed new band caps. The Fife and Drum corps, 
formed at Menantico in October, is making good progress. They are 
working to be able to play in the February entertainment.” 


“The outside work, under the direction of Willie D., has been a 
pleasure to many children. The caring for the chickens, harvesting of 
their crops, clearing of the gardens and raking the leaves, have occupied 
most of the time. Malcolm is building a house now and anticipates a flock 
of chickens later on. This work interests the boys beyond words to ex- 
press. The four pupil teachers, Louisa, Florence, May and Willie, are a 
great comfort and help to me, and I cannot too highly express my ‘appre- 
ciation of their efforts. This autumn, in the scheduling of the childten 
to their various places of occupation, my one thought has been to give the 
children just what they wanted, as far as I possibly could, and in the case 
of those without wishes, to give them what I felt they needed. Today I 
do not know of one dissatisfied and unhappy child. . 
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“Sometime I hope we may afford a Combination machine for our 
Industrial Department—saw, lathe, etc., combined. We hope to get this 
later on this year. I am quite stire that the Industrial Department will 
always remain as a part of the school training department; hence money 
spent upon this department will be for permanent school equipment. 

“We have tried to beautify the grounds surrounding our new school 
building. Mr. K. has taken much interest in carrying out plans, and 
another spring I hope to buy a few more shrubs and bushes, in time a 
our school grounds into a beautiful garden.” 


Research Department 


“We are making an intensive study of our Binet records with the 
view of determining whether it is possible to decide from the character 
of the test, the character of the defect; that is to say, not only to dis- 
tinguish feeble-mindedness from insanity, but the backward child from 
the child who is realiy beginning to be feeble-minded. We have no ques- 
tion that we get cases that test only a little backward, but are in reality 
feeble-minded. To be able to diagnose such cases will be of the utmost 
value. We have also undertaken to follow up the Vineland and Landis 
township children whom we tested in 1910, with the purpose of determin- 
ing to what extent our predictions at that time, based on the Binet test, 
have been fulfilled by the later career of these children. Superintendent 
Reber has very courteously agreed to help us in this matter, and is begin- 
ning to collect this data for us. 

“We are also undertaking the extension of the Binet test in two im- 
portant lines. During the Summer school Mr. Erwin, the Supervisor of 
the Work for the Blind in the Cleveland Public Schools, was very much 
interested in working out a scale for the blind. Being blind himself, he 
was able to give us very valuable suggestions as to what kind of tests 
would be practical for blind children. With his help we have worked out 
a tentative scale which gives promise of being of value. 

“Stimulated by the success of this work for the blind, we have also 
undertaken to work out something for the deaf. The Association of Schools 
for the Deaf has already given some attention to this matter, and we have 
received several letters inquiring for such tests. Until recently we have 
not had the opportunity to work on this special problem. A few weeks 
ago we made a trip to Mt. Airy, spent the day with Dr. Crouter and talked 
with two persons in his institution, one a man who was born blind, and 
another, a young woman, who became blind at the age of six. We tried 
the Binet test with both these individuals. The man born blind showed 
marked defect. Whether we could call him a mental defective or only 
a defective by deprivation was very difficult to say. He certainly showed 
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a subnormal ability to handle the tests. With the young woman, however, 
who was a seeing child until between six and seven, the case was entirely 
different. We could not see that her deafness was anything more to her 
than an inconvenience. She was as intelligent as any average normal 
person. Superintendent Crouter was very much interested in the work, 
and has extended to us an invitation to spend as much time as we can in 
his institution, testing the deaf children and doing whatever else we may 
desire in the direction of perfecting the test. We plan to make another 
trip in the near future, when we shall try to test a number of blind children, 
probably with the help of some of the teachers. 

“We have also undertaken to collect all of the tests that have ever 
been proposed, and, from the total list to select the most promising, which 
we shall then attempt to standardize, with the purpose of getting a supple- 
mentary or parallel scale. It will practically be a second Binet scale, on 
the same plan, but with new tests, which can be used whenever one is in 
doubt in regard to the result of the Binet test.” 


Peggy and Margaret 
By Hazel L. Capner 


These girls are about the same chronological age (26), but Peggie’s 
mental age is 11 and Margaret’s is 9. The have been in the Training 
School for about the same number of years, and have had much the same 
kind of training. When they came Peggie could read and write and do 
some very simple number work, knew colors, had remarkable memory and 
was fairly attentive. She did not imitate well and could do only a few 
things about the house. Margaret knew a few letters, knew colors, had a 
poor memory, was rather inattentive, imitated well and did quite a few 
simple things about the house. 

Peggy’s development has been entirely along the lines which depand 
upon memory. She reads almost anything and understands as well as a 
15-year-old child. She writes long and quite interesting stories of what she 
has seen or heard. She is very anxious to learn to march, dance, do house- 
work, woodwork and other manual occupations, and so has been permitted 
to stay in those classes much longer than would ordinarily have been the 
case, since she simply cannot learn enough to be worth while. She has no 
idea of rhythm or pitch, yet is greatly disappointed if she is not permitted 
to take part in the small choruses. 

Margaret, after much striving, has not learned to read well enough 
even to get pleasure from it; her memory is no better, but in all manual 
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matters she has developed in a remarkable manner. Under direction she 
can make her own dresses, running a power sewing machine. She makes 
many rather elaborate pieces in the woodworking room, and in the band 
and entertainment work ranks very high. She is very graceful and light 
on her feet, dances many of the folk dances, does all the physical exercises 
well and enjoys thoroughly those things which require the use of her body 
rather than her mind. 

All through the school period these girls drifted apart in their interests, 
and their training has been adopted to their aptitudes. Today they are 
both happy, but in doing quite different things. Peggie is helpful by her 
recitations, reading to the smaller children and things of that kind. Mar- 
garet can do nearly all lines of housework—sewing, laundering, and is 
especially delighted to help in every way in the care of little ones. To try 
to have either do the work of the other would mean unhappiness. 


The Story of Emmet 
By Hugh Kelley 


Emmet is now 11 years old, and is learning to play baritone in the 
band. He is physically 11, but mentally 9. During the past six months 
the remarkably good progress he has made with this instrument is worth 
noting, as it demonstrates the value of individual tuition, and the impetus 
of class relations with his fellow students. The method used in teaching 
this boy has chiefly been derived from a study of his personality. He is 
gifted with a remarkably fine natural “ear” for music and rhythm, has a 
good memory, likes to be a leader, but is very sensitive and easily dis- 
couraged. His case emphasizes the fact that negative teaching, that is, 
teaching by which the pupil is repeatedly made conscious of his short 
comings, is detrimental to progress, and that positive instruction, by which 
the pupil is told what “to do,” and not what “not to do,” judicious praise, 
competition with other boys, and the incentive of constantly being in the 
spotlight, as it were, are necessary factors in training a boy of this type. 

One morning Emmet was temporarily left in charge of a senior pupil, 
who was acting as assistant teacher, the regular teacher being merely an 
observer. Emmet was attempting something unusually difficult, a march, 
played by our first band, and the assistant teacher was playing it over with 
him for the first time. Presently a difficult passage was reached, and 
Emmet stopped. “I can’t play it, it’s too hard,” he said, and the assistant 
teacher, instead of sympathizing and encouraging, replied “It isn’t one bit 
too hard, and if you can’t play it you ought to be able to play it,” etc. He 
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tried again and again, and finally broke into tears. That ended the lesson. 
His personal pride was hurt, he lost confidence in himself, and for days 
afterwards he was discouraged. Since then he has never been allowed to 
bump up against difficulties without previously being prepared to meet 
them. When he says “I can’t,” a little sympathy and encouragement spur 
him on, and the result is his fine progress. He now plays several marches 
with first band, two religious selections, one of which contains four- 
teen melodies, including “The Palms,” “Non e Ver,” etc., and is at the 
present time learning to play a solo of more than moderate difficulty, with 
the incentive of performing this in public. As Emmet himself puts it, “I 
can’t play like a steam engine yet, but I will after a while.” 

There are many boys and girls of the backward type, possessed of 
special gifts and talents who require close individual tuition and proper 
training by sufficiently gradual stages to meet their requirements in order 
to disclose and develop what powers they may possess. 





Miss Mabel A. Roby tells of the efforts making in Washington, D. C., 
for an institution for the feeble-minded of the District: 

A meeting of the Special Child Study Club was held December 8. 
The need of the institution was treated in five or ten minute talks by those 
knowing the subject well. Then the bill to be presented to Congress was 
discussed. The special points made were: The superintendent to be a 
physician, and have full charge; boys to be admitted up to 16 years, girls 
to 45; commitments to be made by several courts; attention to be given 
to useful and productive employment leading to sales of articles made. 
Although it is not likely to be passed at the short session of Congress, 
owing to prevalent financial conditions, the bill is to be introduced as soon 
as possible, and during the fall of 1915 the real work of getting it through 
will be attempted. 

Other meetings are planned, one a joint assembly of the Women’s 
Civic and the Monday Evening Clubs. The School Principals follow, and 
they and the Parents’ and Teachers’ Associations have programs prepared. 
The Congressional Club Women will hear an address, and as the agita- 
tion goes on the matter will appear on the billboards and in the street cars. 
So that by the fall of 1915 even the newspapers will be ashamed not to be 
up to date. 
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American Journal of Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 600 pages ann . Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 


Pedagogical Seminary—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. Pedagogy and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 


Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Sabet on (with Psychological Bulletin) $5. 480 pages annually. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by John B. Watson. 


Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
bscription $2.75. 480 pages annually, Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Shepherd I. Franz. 
Peychol ical Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
ption $4. 500 pp. per vol. Founded 1895. Edited by James R. Angell. 
Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 


Peychological Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
ubscription $1. 200 pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 
An annua! bibliography of psychological literature. 


Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods—New York : 
Science Press. Bi-weekly. 728 pages per volume. Founded 1904. 
Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 


Archives of Psychology—Sub-station 84 N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. 
Subscription $5. 600 pp. ann. Founded 1906. Edited by R. S. Woodworth. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 


Journal of Abnormal Psychology—Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Subscription $4. 480 pages annually. Edited by Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1906. Entire field of abnormal psychology. - 


Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 
Subscription $1.50. 280 pages annually. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 


Training School Bulletin—Vineland,‘N. J.: The Training School. 
Subscription $1. 200 pages annually. Monthly (10 numbers). Founded 1904. 
Edited by E. R. Johnstone. Psychology and training of defectives. 


Journal of Religious Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $3. 480 pages per vol . Founded 1904. Ed. by G. Stanley Hall. 
Published without fixed dates. 4 numbers constitute a volume. 


Journal of Race Development—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $2. 460 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Quarterly. Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 


Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $2.50. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Managing Editor, J. Carleton Bell. 
(Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
Published separately at varying prices. Same publishers.) 


Journal of Animal Behavior—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $3. Foreign $3.50. 450 pages annually. Founded 1911. 
Bi-monthly. Edited by Robert M. Yerkes. 


The Behavior Monographs—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $3. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. 


Psychoanalytic Review—New York: 64 West 56th Street. 
Subscription $5. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 
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